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COOPEEATIVE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


Committee  on  EIoucation, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Monday.  January  26,  1914. 

The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Dudley  M.  Hughes 

(chairman)  presiding.  .  ^  ^ 

The  Chairman.  We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr.  Herman 
Schneider,  dean  of  the  college  of  engmeering  of  the  University  of 

Mr.  Towner.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  Dr.  Fess  to  conduct 

the  examination?  ■     ^     \  .  . 

Mr  Fess.  I  would  suggest  that  the  dean  simply  state  to  us  the 
possibilities  of  industrial  work  as  it  has  fallen  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  then  we  can  ask  him  questions.  • .  u  u 

Mr  Towner.  I  should  like  to  have  him  tell  the  committee  it  he  has 
given  the  subject  consideration  and  in  what  way  he  thinks  the  Gen- 
eral G()>  eminent  ought  to  or  can  assist  in  vocational  education  in  the 
country.  That  is  a  pretty  big  question.  \.    .    '  ' 

Mr.  Fess.  Suppose  we  have  him  state  m  a  preliminary  way  the 
possibilities  of  vocational  education  as  he  has  seen  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  proceed. 

Mr.  ScHNETOER.  Do  you  want  me  to  take  up  the  question  of  the 

cooperative  system  ?  u       it  4.u^ 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  as  we  proceed  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee may  have  some  questions  or  suggestions. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  DEAN  OF  THE  COL- 
lEOE  OF  EHGIHEEBIHG  OP  THE  UBIVEBSITY  OF  CmCOrNATI, 
OHIO. 

Mr  Schneider.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cooperative  ^stem  aims  to  tie 
theorv  and  practice  together  directly.  In  the  engineering  college  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  our  students  work  half  of  the  tiii»  on 
railroads,  in  niachine  shops  and  foundries,  m  chemical  plants,  and 
with  construction  companies,  and  the  other  lialf  of  the  time  they  are 
in  the  university  taking  the  engineering  course.  Our  students  are 
divided  into  two  sections,  which  alternate  with  each  other  bnveekl>  , 
this  week,  for  example,  half  of  the  students  are  in  the  "i^i^ersity  ob^ 
taining  their  theoretical  and  cultural  instruction,  while  the  other  halt 
are  out  in  the  practical  field  of  engineering.  Next  week  those  who 
were  in  the  university  will  go  into  the  practical  field,  and  those  m  the 
practical  field  will  come  to  school ;  in  this  way  the  umversity  and  the 
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cooperating  companies  are  always  full  manned.  The  course  is  5 
years  in  length,  11  months  a  year.  In  these  5  years  the  student  com- 
pletes all  the  engkieering  courses  of  the  standard  grade  necessary  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  technical  decree,  and  he  also  finishes  his  appren- 
ticeship course  in  the  practical  field  of  engineering.  This  appren- 
ticeship course  in  the  practical  work  is  arranged  by  the  university, 
and  is  just  as  carefully  worked  out  as  his  university  curriculum.  So 
that  the  student  obtains  in  his  practical  work  a  progressive  develop- 
ment from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  bases  of  engineering 
practice.  Students  are  paid  for  their  practical  work,  the  minimum 
pay  for  beginners  being  15  cents  an  hour,  but,  of  course,  nearly  all  the 
students  are  paid  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  pay  than  this.  Our 
seniors  are  getting  from  30  to  40  cfflits  per  hour.  This,  of  course,  is 
for  every  hour  worked  in  the  practical  field. 

At  present  we  are  doing  business  with  about  65  concerns  in  me- 
chanical, electrical,  metallurgical,  civil,  and  chemical  engineering. 
There  are  about  400  students  in  the  course,  (h-aduation  from  high 
school  or  its  equivalent  is  required  for  admission  just  as  in  any  other 
standard  engineering  college.  The  tiieoretical  Avork  m  the  university 
and  the  practical  work  in  the  commercial  field  are  coordinated  by  a 
number  of  devices,  but  principally  by  the  use  oif  teadM»»  whom  we 
c-all  coordinators.  Every  afternoon  these  coordinators,  who  9X9 
either  professors  or  instructors,  are  out  where  the  students  are_  at 
work  observing  all  the  details  of  operations  involved,  and  taking 
notes  that  will  enable  them  to  use  the  practi.^al  experience  of  the 
students  in  their  theoretical  instruction.  This  is  a  very  important 
part  otf  the  work.  Tune  will  not  permit  of  an  explanation  in  detail, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  theory  and  practice  are  made  to  work 
hand  in  hand  so  that  the  practical  work  has  the  highest  possibte  edu- 
cational value.  You  will  see  then  that  the  cooperative  system  wsts 
\i\wn  a  tripod— first,  the  selection  of  men;  second,  a  carefully  plaiuied 
Iraininff  in  practical  work;  and  third,  a  supplemantary  education. 
The  second  and  third  being  carefully  coordinated. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  commercial  shops  ? 

Mr.  SOHNBBIBR.  Yes.  ,  o 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  connection  with  the  institution  i 
Mr.  ScHNEroER.  There  is  no  connection  except  that  they  agree  to 
cooperate  on  the  terms  mentioned.   They  pay  the  young  iiawa  for 

the  work  at  the  same  rate  that  they  pay  any  oth&r  men  for  dcang  the 
same  work,  and  they  give  a  broad  and  thorough  training  whidi  fits  a 
young  man  broadly  for  his  profession.    The  scheme  of  training  being 

devised  by  the  university.  ^    ,     .  •   i    ^  •  ^ 

Mr.  Fbss.  Do  you  have  any  difliculty  m  getting  the  industries  to 

accept  the  students  ?  ,  .  ^   -  j 

Mr.  ScHNBmBR.  No;  not  now.  When  this  course  was  started 
ei<^ht  vears  ago  there  was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  but  at  the  present 
time  our  difficulty  is  in  meeting  the  wishes  of  the  manufactorers. 
Our  limitations  are  in  the  university  by  reason  of  our  lack  of  build- 
ings. The  industries  are  very  glad  to  get  our  men. 
Sir.  Platt.  Do  you  not  run  into  the  labor  unions  ? 
Mr  ScHNEroER.  No;  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  made  an 
attack  on  this  system  when  it  was  first  started,  but  reversed  its  action 
a  few  years  later.  You  will  see  by  reading  the  1912  report  of  the 
committee  on  industrial  education  of  the  American  Federation  of 
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Laboi-  that  they  are  in  favor  of  cooperative  schools  under  public  con- 
trol.  They  are  opposed  to  cooperative  schools  under  private  control, 

and  so  am  I.  .  .1.0 

Mr.  Platt.  Do  you  wwk  with  union  or  n<muni(»i  shops  s 
Mr.  ScHNETOBR.  We  work  both  in  union  and  ui  nonunion  shops ;  it 

makes  no  difference  to  us.  nor  to  the  labor  unicms. 

Mr.  Fess.  Mr.  Schneider  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  that  set- 
tled the  street  car  strike  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Schneider.  We  had  a  number  of  strikes  in  Cincinnati  last 
summer,  but  they  did  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  coopera- 
tive system.  ,  , ,  , 

Mr.  Towner.  I  presume  that  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  antagonism  of  the  labor  unions  would  be  to  really  show 
them  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  competitive  labor,  but  an  abso- 
lutely educational  work. 

Mr.  Platt.  But  it  is  competitive  labor  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Schneider.  No;  it  is  not  competitive,  for  this  reason— 75  per 
cent  of  our  students  could  not  take  the  college  course  were  it  not  for 
the  money  they  earn  in  the  course.  They  would  be  working  full  time 
except  for  this  chance  to  go  to  college,  so  in  fact  we  have  withdrawn 
that  many  from  full-time  work  and  put  th^a  on  half-time  work. 
In  the  second  place,  we  are  taraining  ei^eers  and  not  mechamcs, 
and,  of  course,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  tiie  training  of  eng^ 
neers.  However,  cooperative  courses  have  been  started  m 
schools  for  the  training  of  mechanics.  Where  these  are  under  public- 
school  control,  I  understand  they  are  indorsed  by  the  union.  Alany 
more  boys  continue  in  school  under  the  cooperative  system,  because 
of  the  opportunity  to  do  half-time  work,  to  learn  a  trade,  and  to  get 
a  supplementary  schooling.   Nearly  all  of  these  boys  would  have 

gcme  to  work  full  time. 

Mr.  Fess.  What  is  the  character  of  these  busmesses  that  raaave 

t/ll6S6  stucl91lts? 

Mr.  Sc  HNEiDER.  Our  students  work  in  nearly  all  the  machine  shops 
of  Cincinnati,  in  the  foundries,  in  the  chemical  concerns,  in  the 
municipal  departments  of  Cmcinnati.  with  the  steam  railroads  and 
the  traction  aMnpany,  with  consulting  engineers  and  desigiiers,  and 
with  g^eral  contractors  doing  heavy  costniction. 

Mr.  Fess.  You  say  they  WOTk  with  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes;  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  with 
the  Big  Four  Railroad.  Eailroad  men.  wark  any  place  on  me  rail- 
roads through  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 

The  Chairman.  This  cooperative  work  between  the  university  and 
the  shops  is  understood  to  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  these  boys, 
theoretically  and  practically,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ScHHEmEK.  Oh,  yes.  The  practical  work  is  just  as  caretully 
arranged  as  the  wdlece  curriculum.  In  manufacturing  concerns  we 
usuallv  start  them  ynth  the  raw  material  and  have  them  f<^low  it 
through  to  the  finished  product  sold.  Every  detail  of  the  practical 
course  is  carefullv  arranged  and  practice  and  theory  are  knit  together 
in  a  uniform  scheme  through  a  carefully  devised  system  of  coordi- 

"^fc  Abercbombie.  In  other  words,  they  learn  the  business. 
Mr.  SoHNBiDiHU  Yes. 
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Mr.  Aber(1!0-mbie.  I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  students  are 
taking  this  cooiterative  course  at  the  present  time? 
]Mr.  Schneider.  About  400. 
^Ir.  ABEBcaROMBiE.  You  have  two  groups? 

Mr.  ScHNKiDBR.  Yes;  one  half  is  in  the  school  while  the  other  half 
is  in  the  shops ;  they  alternate  biweekly. 

Mr.  Abercrombib.  Does  that  necessitate  three  courses  in  the 
university,  one  for  the  regular  students  who  are  in  the  university  all 

the  time,  another  for  the  second  section,  and  another  for  the  third 
section  ? 

Mr.  ScHNEmER.  No;  it  necessitates  two  courses  since  the  regular 
students  go  into  classes  with  cooperative  students.  This  is  no  more 
expensive  than  the  usual  system,  because  you  have  to  subdivide  the 
classes  into  sections  anyhow  and  whether  you  teach  one  at  9.30, 
another  at  10.30,  one  one  this  week  and  one  next  week  makes  no 

ditlerence.  .  .  « 

Mr.  Fess.  That  does  not  work  any  harm  to  the  industries? 

Mr.  Schneider.  None  at  all.  We  have  been  doing  this  for  eight 
years,  and  we  find  that  two  students  of  a  pair  carry  on  the  work  as 
one  man. 

Mr.  Thaohbr.  How  many  students  are  there  in  the  whole  uni- 

veraiy? 
Mr.  SoHNETOER.  About  1,800. 

Mr.  Thacheh.  There  are  400  of  them  doing  this  work  ? 
Mr.  Schneider.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  What  percentage  of  the  engineering  students 
are  taking  this  course? 

Mr.  ScHNEiDEK.  Practically  all  of  them.  We  have  only  20  or  30 
who  are  not. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  And  the  other  students  in  the  university  are 

not  taking  it? 
Mr.  Fess.  This  department  is  only  eight  years  old? 
Mr.  Schneider.  Yes.  When  we  started  this  work  the  engmeermg 

college  had  only  three  lecture  rooms,  one  drawing  room,  two  offices, 
and  a  few  machines.  Later  as  we  grew  we  were  given  an  old  build- 
ing which  had  been  abandoned  by  a  technical  high  school.  Wings 
were  added  to  this  building,  but  we  soon  outgrew  it,  and  the  city 
council  issued  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $450,000  for  a  new  engineering 
building  and  power  plant.  We  then  filled  up  to  the  capacity  of  the 
departments  of  chemistry  and  physics.  Our  limit  in  these  depart- 
ments is  180  freshmen.  Last  year  the  city  council  authorized  about 
$250,000  for  a  new  chemistry  building ;  when  that  is  built  we  codl 
increase  our  freshmen  enrollment  and  can  accommodate  about  1,000 
students  in  engineering. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  1,000  students  in  i  he  cooperative  work  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes;  last  year  we  had  about  4,000  inquiries  and 
applications  from  prospective  students.  ,    ,  . 

Mr.  Fess.  Now,  do  these  applications  come  from  the  business  mm 

seeking  the  bovs?  .  .  t  ±^ 

Mr.  Schneider.  No;  thev  are  inquiries  and  applications  irom 
young  men  seeking  information  about  and  admission  to  the  cooper- 

Mr.  Fess.'  Would  you  have  any  difficulty  in  placing  them  if  you 
had  room  for  them? 
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Mr  Schnfider.  No :  but  of  course  we  shall  not  build  up  to  1,000 
students  at  once ;  we  shall  do  it  gradually  in  order  to  do  it  thor- 

1  1 

^"Mr.*^'FESS.  What  percentage  of  these  4,000  applications  would  be 
qualified  to  take  up  the  work? 

Mr  Schnetoer.  About  one-half  to  three-quarters. 

Mr.  Fess.  I  suppose  they  are  practically  all  filed  by  young  men 

who  live  in  the  citv  or  near  Cincinnati?  .  • -,  xu  * 

Mr.  Schneider.  Xo  :  the  big  majority  come  from  outside  the  btate 
of  Ohio    We  have  api^lications  from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fess.  What  oversight,  if  any,  does  the  college  have  over  ttiose 
students  who  are  working  in  the  field?  m  n    .  i 

Mr.  Towner.  Before  you  answer  that  question.  1  would  like  to  ask 
vou  this:  Does  the  imiversitv  give  any  preference  to  the  applications 
from  Ohio  in  the  selectiw  of  those  who  may  go  into  the  university  ? 

Mr.  ScHNEroBR.  No.  We  give  preferaice  to  ancumati  only ;  out- 
side of  that  it  is  a  clear  field.  ,  • 

Mr  Towner.  That  is.  they  treat  those  outside  of  Cm^nnati  on 
the  same  basis  that  they  do  those  coming  from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes:  the  boy  from  Idaho  will  have  the  same 
chance  as  the  boy  from  Ohio,  outside  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  TowinsR.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  how  you  make  your 
selections  from  those  applicants.  j    .  i! 

Mr.  ScHNEroBR.  In  the  first  place,  we  accept  any  graduates  from 
the  public  high  schools  of  Cincinnati,  since  we  are  a  city  institution 

supported  by  taxation.  ...        n    .i    u  j 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  I  understand  the  university  Is  really  the  head 
of  the  educational  system  of  Cincinnati  ? 

Mr.  ScHNEroER.  In  a  way,  yes;  it  is.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  higfi 
point  in  the  Cincinnati  system. 
Mr.  Fess.  It  is  the  Mily  one  in  the  countr3\ 
The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matriculation  fee  there  ( 
Mr.  Schneider.  The  cost  for  the  whole  five  years  m  the  engineer- 
ing college  under  the  coojjerative  system  for  tuition  and  fees  is  $425, 
a  little  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
Mr.  Abercrombie.  It  is  a  public  school  ? 

Mr.  ScHNBTOER.  In  a  measure  it  is,  although  we  charge  in  the  pro- 
fessional colleges^ut  not  in  the  liberal  arts  college. 
Mr.  Claxton.  What  do  they  average  for  the  five  work  ( 

Mr.  Schneider.  That  depends  upon  the  student.  He  is  paid  what 
his  services  are  worth  and  what  any  other  man  receives  domg  the 
same  kind  of  work.  Most  of  our  seniors  are  earning  $4  a  day.  We 
will  not  do  business  with  any  concern  which  pays  less  than  15  cents 

an  hour,  „    ,      ,  i  i 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  They  make  one-hall  of  what  the  regular  work- 

ingman  makes? 
Mr.  Schneider.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  same  dass  of  work.  , 
Mr.  CLAxroN.  I  saw  a  statement  somewhwe  recently  in  which  Uie 

sum  of  $1,500  was  mentioned.  , 
Mr.  Schneider.  The  sum  varies,  depending  upon  the  abiUties  oi 

the  students. 

Mr.  Towner.  I  believe  you  said  that  the  average  compensation  was 
about  30  cents  an  hour. 
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Mr.  ScHKEiDER.  The  a^  eiage  compensatiMi  for  a  student  during 
his  whole  five  years  will  be  nearly  30  cents  an  hour.  The  average 
for  all  of  the  students  at  any  one  time  will  not  be  so  high,  since  there 
are  more  freshmen  than  seniors ;  the  freshmen  receive  less  pay. 

Mr.  TowNm  Do  they  work  a  10-hour  day  2 

Mr.  ScHNEiDEa.  In  most  cases;  yes. 

Mr.  Fess.  Sui^pose  we  had  a  national  uniTersity  here  with  grad- 
uate students.  In  your  judgm«it,  would  a  graduate  stodent  here  in- 
terfere in  any  way  with  the  expert  work  in  the  department  if  he  was 
employed  at  certain  half-time  work  there? 

Mr.' Schneider.  Not  in  the  least;  the  operation  of  a  national  uni- 
versity on  a  cooperative  basis  would  easier  than  the  work  we  are 
domg  in  the  aigmeering  college.  We  do  business  with  65  or  70  con- 
cwns,  which  are  absolutely  distinct  from  each  other  and  the  imiver- 
sity  in  their  management.  Here  in  Washington  tJie  Cbvcnunraakt 
owns  the  departments  and  would  also  own  the  school. 

:\lr.  Fess.  I  talked  with  one  expert  about  it,  and  he  said,  "You 
have  got  two  functions  here.  My  business  is  expert  research  work 
and  I  can  not  take  any  risks  with  college  boys."  I  think  he  had  in 
mind  foot-ball  boys. 

Mr.  Schneider.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  does  he  do  now  ?  It  he 
needs  a  man  in  the  scientific  departm^t  he  gets  a  bachelor  of  scknce 
man  to  come  in.  Under  the  cooperative  sebeme  this  same  science  man 
Avould  continue  post-graduate  educatkwMil  wea^  in  the  nationai  voba- 
versity  part  of  his  time.  I  believe  you  couW  operate  a  national  uni- 
versity on  a  cooperative  basis  without  any  ditRculty.  X  national  uni- 
versitv  should  have  as  its  function  the  training  of  highly  efficient  men 
for  all  phases  of  Government  activity.  It  should  be  a  post-graduate 
school  requiring  the  bachelor  degree  for  admission.  The  ablest  stu- 
nts from  ^e  undwgraduate  colleges  should  be  selected  and  brought 
to  Washington  to  work  half  time  for  the  d^artments  for  which  they 
are  selected  and  half  time  on  post-graduate  work  relating  to  their 
training.  The  periods  during  which  they  woi^  and  study  are  mat- 
ters of  detail  and  could  be  arranged  to  suit  all  conditions. 

For  example,  men  in  the  Congressional  Library  who  are  training 
to  be  librarians  might  devote  a  half  day  to  each ;  men  in  the  Geo- 
logival  Survey,  six  months  to  each;  and  men  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege, 1  m<mth.  They  could  be  alternated  as  they  are  in  the  engineer- 
ing college  at  the  University  of  Gindmnati,  if  this  is  thought  desir- 
able. It  has  proven  to  be  fea^fole  even  in  advanced  laboratory  w<M*k, 
in  chemical  industries,  and  in  consulting  en^neering.  Through  this 
system  selected  men  would  be  trained  as  they  are  now  trained  in  the 
Government  departments,  and  they  would  also  be  given  postgradu- 
ate work  coordinated  to  a  certain  extent  with  their  training.  So  that 
upon  completion  of  the  course  the  Government  would  have  exi^erts 
who  had  imdergone,  say,  a  four-year  civil-service  examination  of 
theory  and  practice,  who  were  trained  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
who  were  known  to  be  effident  in  the  particular  service  for  which 
thev  were  to  be  engaged.  Take  the  Omsular  Service,  for  example; 
it  is  a  Avell-known  fact  that  it  is  very  inefficient  at  present.  Under 
this  plan  young  men  would  be  brought  fvom  the  undergraduate 
schools  who  had  done  major  work  in  history,  economics,  and  lan- 
guages; thev  woiUd  enter  the  departments  at  Washingtou.  give  part 
time  to  the"^  National  University,  and  upon  the  completion  ol  their 
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training  would  enter  the  Consular  Service  qualified  properly  for  their 
duties.  Similarly  graduates  in  apiculture  would  noMwe  advanced 
training  in  the  Gov^ment  agneoltnral  departmeiite  uid  in  the 

National  University.    The  same  idea  would  apply  ior  enj?ineering 

graduates  for  departments  which  have  to  do  with  irrigation,  river 
and  harbor  work,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  men 
iould  not  be  trained  through  this  system  for  all  of  the  Government 
activities. 

The  cooperative  system  conteir^lates  careful  selection  or  the  stu- 
dwits,  carefully  organissed  training  of  a  highly  educational  ^pe,  and 
supplementary  instructimi  by  trained  teachers.   No  plaxje  oilers  such 

opportunities  as  Washington,  and  there  is  probably  a  greats  need 
for  experts  trained  in  this  way  for  the  Government  service  than  m 
any  other  field  of  endeavor.  Eight  years  of  experience  at  the  engi- 
nsering  coUege  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati  has  demonstrated  that 
th«  sdieme  is  entirely  feasible  in  a  more  difficult  environment.  The 
mm  selected  for  this  work  should  be  paid  full  time  for  the  half-time 
work  fOT  two  reasons:  First,  they  will  be  worth  it  because  of  the  addi- 
tional instruction  they  receive,  and, -second,  it  will  iaam»  the  obtain- 
ing of  the  ablest  young  men  regardless  of  their  fimaadal  conditions. 
In  other  words,  the  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  these  young  men 
that  is  applied  to  students  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis.  Upon  the 
completion  of  their  training  they  would  go  automatically  into  the 
service  fully  protected  and  unhampered  by  any  measures  of  political 
expediency,  if  this  is  possible.  Of  course,  the  cooperative  traininfr 
plan  woidd  not  int^ere  with  any  other  tfpe  of  post-^aduate  work 
contemplated.   It  would  si^rapulate  it. 

Mr.  Cl.\xton.  I  think  he  would  make  an  ideal  raan  for  the  work,  a 
much  better  man  than  the  ordinary  man  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Fess.  What  we  are  looldng  to  at  this  time  is  some  Fe<feral 
aid  in  vocational  education,  and  I  know  that  the  committee  would 
like  to  hear  something  about  what  you  worked  out  in  New  ^  ork, 
and  tiien  see  whether  we  could  apply  the  Federal  proposition  in  that 
way. 

Mr.  ScHifiansR.  A  question  was  a^ced  a  minute  ago  about  the  co- 
ordination work.  We  have  a  department— a  chair-j-of  coordination. 
The  function  of  this  department  is  to  see  that  an  intimate  tie  is  es- 
tablished between  the  theory  and  practice  and  to  check  and  counter- 
check this  tie.  The  men  wlio  do  the  coordinating  go  out  in  the  after- 
noons where  the  students  work,  see  if  the  work  is  as  agreed  upon, 
note  what  the  students  are  doing,  and  send  this  information  to  the 
proper  department  of  the  university.  There  are  also  special  cla>>es 
taUed  cooidination  classes  held  twice  a  week  for  all  students,  where 
the  principles  underlying  the  work  are  further  explained.  In  this 
way  the  outside  practical  work  is  made  of  great  edi»»tional  value; 
you  will  also  note  that  this  practical  work  is  done  in  commercial 
shops  and  on  railroads  with  the  highest  type  of  modern  equipment. 
The  university  duplicates  none  of  this  practical  equipment.  No  uni- 
versity could  do  so. 

Mr."  Fees.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  ScHUisroBR.  If  we  had  no  cooperative  system,  our  univeisity 
shops  would  have  cost  us  at  least  $300,000.  and  in  a  few  years  the 
machinery  would  have  been  obsolete.  We  have  saved  this  $800,000 
and  the  upkeep  and  sinking  fund,  and  at  the  same  time  under  the 
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cooperative  course  we  have  the  use  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
equipment  working  under  commercial  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  dictates  the  class 
of  work  to  be  done  and  directs  the  boys?  ,  . 

Mr.  SoHNEiDBR.  Yes.  The  students  are  under  the  same  shop  disci- 
pline as  any  other  employee.  They  can  be  dismissed  for  cause,  and, 
of  course,  the  university  always  investigat/es  such  cases.  The  stu- 
dent must  be  at  his  work  in  the  morning  at  the  same  hour  as  any 
other  workman. 

Mr.  Platt.  Your  boys  get  paid  more  than  ordinary  apprentices? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes.  At  first  they  were  paid  about  the  same 
rate,  which  was  10  cents  an  hour ;  the  minimum  rate  now  is  15  cents 
an  hour,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  paid  what  their  services 
are  worth. 

:Mr.  Abercrombie.  In  other  words,  it  is  bein^  developed  that  the 

young  man  with  a  high-school  training  is  worth  more  m  these  fac- 
tories than  the  boy  who  has  not  a  high-school  training,  but  who 
comes  from  the  elementary  schools.  ^ 

Mr.  ScHNEmER.  Possibly.  Our  men  are  older,  however,  than  those 
from  the  elemraitary  schools ;  they  have  been  selected,  and  they  are 
obtaining  supplementary  education  in  the  university.  Their  in- 
creased efficiency  is  due  to  the  three  fundam«itals— selection,  or- 
ganized apprenticeship  for  educational  values,  and  a  rigoroiis  school 
course :  the  last  two  being,  as  far  as  possible,  coordinated.  Our  stu- 
dents start  at  the  verv  lowest  point  on  the  ladder.  The  young  men 
in  railroad  engineering  begin  as  laborers  on  track  gangs;  tlwn  liiey 
work  in  the  bridge  and  building  departments,  the  switch  and  signal 
department,  on  heaw  construction,  and  finally  in  the  engineering 
department.  They  come  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  men,  from  the 
laborers  to  the  general  superintendent   In  other  words,  they  are 

trained  for  the  job.  ,     ,    , .  j.-  i, 

Mr.  Abbkorombie.  Do  these  boys  who  do  this  cooperative  worfe  m 
the  mannfacturing  plants  do  the  regular  laboratory  work  m  the  col- 
lege when  thev  are  out  for  their  two  weeks  of  study? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes;  we  give  thorongh  scientific  laboratory  worK; 
but  we  do  not  teach  pratical  manual  processes.       ^      ,       „  . 

Mr.  Abbrcrombie.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  college  to 
provide  so  much  laboratory  instruction?  ,     ^  ti 

Mr.  SoHNBiDBB.  That  is  true.  Laboratories  are  devoted,  as  1  have 
said,  to  scientific  work  only.  Our  students,  by  the  way,  do  more 
academic  work  per  two  weeb  than  our  regular  students  do  per  two 

Mr.  Platt.  That  is  quite  remarkable,  considering  the  serious  inter- 

"^Sfr^^ScHNBTOER.  The  interruption  does  not  make  any  greater  lag 
on  a  Monday  morning  when  the  students  return  from  their  practical 
work  than  is  usual  in  any  Monday  morning  (Masses ;  and  since  the 
students  are  doing  physical  work  during  their  biweekly  periods  they 

can  carrv  more  mental  work.  ,  ,    ^    ,        -      u     j  ^r.^ 

Mr  Claxton.  Do  they  not  do  a  much  better  type  of  work  and  are 
thev  not  very  much  more  interested  in  it  because  of  the  practical 
examples  that  have  come  up  in  the  two  weeks  of  outside  work? 
lidhr.  Schneider.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Claxton.  In  other  words,  theory  and  practice  must  run  par- 
allel in  order  to  get  practical  results? 

Mr.  Schneider.  That  is  my  theory.  ,     -,  * 

Mr.  Claxton.  Would  not  the  same  principle  apply  to  all  kinds  of 
schools— elementary  schools  and  other  kinds? 

Mr.  ScHNEroER.  I  think  so.  You  know,  of  course,  that  cooperative 
sdioois  are  in  operation  in  a  number  of  high  schools  m  the  pnited 
States.  The  cooperative  principle  is  fundamental.  Its  application 
to  high  schools,  colleges,  and  to  post-graduate  schools  is  possible  for 
the  training  of  all  kinds  of  men  in  all  kinds  of  positions.  There 
would  be  variations  only  in  detail.  For  example,  the  practical  work 
a  post-graduate  student  would  do  would  be  just  as  different  m  char- 
acter as  is  post-graduate  school  work  from  that  of  a  young  man  in  a 
high  school  or  college. 

Mr  Thacheb.  Is  not  your  work  modeled  somewhat  after  the  line* 
of  the  vocational  wprk  in  Germany?  That  is,  where  they  take  chil- 
dren of  a  certain  age  and  work  them  half  time  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  You  mean  tihe  continuation  schools  ? 

Mr.  Thacher.  Yes.  ,       .       i.    ,  i 

Mr.  Schneider.  No.  Under  the  continuation-school  plan  the  em- 
ployer releases  his  emplovees,  young  men  and  women,  for  a  few 
hours  for  school  instruction,  but  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  main- 
tain apprenticeship  courses  approved  by  the  school.  He  may  keep 
his  working  people  at  any  kind  of  work  and  the  school  has  nothing 
to  say  about  the  practical  work.  When  they  go  to  school  the  children 
are  given  what  mstructi(m  the  school  tiiinks  they  need. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  There  is  no  coordination  ? 

;Mr.  Schneider.  Not  necessarily.  If  the  continuation-school  stu- 
dent is  learning  a  trade  in  all  its  branches,  there  might  be  coordina- 
tion. If  he  is  on  a  punch  press,  for  example,  you  Avill  see  there 
would  be  very  little  coordination.  Under  the  cooperative  system  a 
broad  apprenticeship  course  with  all  its  educational  values  is  as- 
sured and  coordination  is  not  only  feasible  but  a  basic  part  of  the 

plan.  ,  .     ,  -  . 

Mr.  Towner.  Can  you  give  us  a  short  synopsis  of  your  work  m 

New  York?  ,        ,       ^      ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Schneider.  That  is  difficult.  I  have  boiled  down  my  report 
to  about  100  pages  of  closely  printed  matter.  These,  however,  are 
the  conclusions  as  printed  in  the  report : 

1  Tliat  day  continuation  schools  be  inaugurated  for  those  children  wlio  <are 
forced  to  go  to  work  when  the  law  permits  them  to  do  so.  The  occupations  mto 
which  the  children  go  Ediould  be  carefully  studied  so  that  the  cnrrirnl.i  of  these 
continuation  schools  may  be  wisely  devised.  It  must  be  observed  tli.it  the 
school  work  of  the  enerA-nting  occupations  must  differ  fi-om  the  school  work  of 
the  energizing  occupations  in  that  it  must  counteract  tlie  influence  of  the  work 
rather  than  su]i]>lenient  it.  If  it  be  found  that  employers  are  opposed  to  this 
plan  we  recoinnieud  that  a  compulsory  continuation-school  law  be  sabmitted  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  law  should  require  the 
employer  to  send  children  to  school  not  less  than  fbur  hours  per  week  during 
the  daytime  wherever  the  public  school  system  inaugurates  such  schools  Be- 
cause of  the  size  of  the  tas*  Involved  the  law  should  not  make  it  nmnrlatory 
for  the  schools  to  establish  continuation  courses  all  at  once,  but  wlien  tliey  are 
established  the  law  should  make  it  mandatory  for  the  manufacturers  to  send 
the  children  to  tliem  for  day  instruction. 

That  cool>erati^  e  courses,  to  a  limited  extent,  be  inauguratetl.  CooperaOve 
courses  contemplate  an  agreement  between  the  public  .school  authorities  aM 
commercial  shops  whereby  the  shop  authorities  agree  to  establish  thorough  old- 
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fashioned  appreuticesblp  courses,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  public  school 
authorities;  the  public  school  agrees  to  inaugurate  special  courses  intended  to 
give  the  apprentice  in  the  commercial  shop  a  well-rounded  mental  training.  As 
a  rule  students  in  the  cooperative  courses  should  spend  alternate  periods  of 
time  (for  example,  alternate  weeks)  in  the  schools  and  in  the  commercial 
shops.  The  student  apprentices  in  the  cooi>erative  course  are  divided  into  two 
alternatinir  sections,  one  being  at  the  school  while  the  other  is  at  the  shop.  In 
this  way  both  school  and  shop  are  always  fully  manned.  " 

We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  trade-school  system  for  industrial 
education.  By  trade  school  is  meant  a  school  whiab  in  Its  shofw  reproduces 
faetoiy  condiions  as  nearly  as  possible  and  which  attempts  by  full-time  at- 
t^ance  of  the  pupU  to  ^duate  an  artisan  competmt  to  enter  a  trade  with- 
out an  apprenticeship,  or  at  most  with  a  very  short  apprenticeship.  If  this  type 
of  school  were  put  into  operation,  it  is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to 
enervating  occupations.  If  it  were  applied  only  to  ener:?izing  occupations,  and 
if  enouixh  schools  were  built  to  supply  the  energizing  trades  with  artisans,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  less-favored  children  financially  would  he  coini>elled  to 
take  the  enervating  occupations,  for  the  manufacturer  would  discontinue  his 
apprenticeship  course  if  the  public  schools  supplied  him  with  artisans.  lu 
effect,  then,  the  public  school  would  be  going  over  into  the  field  of  industry 
and  closing  the  door  of  the  wiergizing  occupations  to  the  poorer  child^,  who 
could  not  afford  to  continue  in  the  trade  sdxool  until  th^  were  17  or  18  years 
old.  In  addition  to  this,  the  trade  school  would  solve  only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  problem,  because  it  would  reach  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  chil- 
dren and  serve  only  a  limited  number  of  occupations.  Carried  to  Its  lexical 
conclusion,  it  would  oversupply  the  market  in  the  skilled  trades. 

3.  That  the  curricula  of  the  boys'  vocational  school  and  of  the  girls'  voca- 
tional school  be  broadened  to  embrace  a  larger  number  of  types  of  occupations. 
These  schools  are  really  prevocational  schools.  We  further  reconunend  the 
inauguration  of  prevocational  schools  patterned  after  the  boys'  vocational  school 
and  the  girls'  vocational  school  after  their  eunicuia  liave  been  aiaplUSed. 

4.  That  the  parental  school  (Long  Island)  be  eDla]^;ed  so  that  children  sent 
there  may  remain  a  greater  length  of  time*  The  school  is  now  so  crowded  that 
the  benefits  obtainable  for  the  dMIdx«n  axe  xeis^icted  by  the  time  each  child 
is  allowed  remain. 

5.  That  a  comprehensive  survey  be  made  showing  the  number  of  girls  and 
boys  employed  in  different  occupations;  whether  the  work  is  energizing  or 
enervating:  whether  it  is  juvenile  work  only,  or  whether  it  offers  good  pevma- 
nent  employment:  whether  or  not  it  is  seasonal;  togethiT  with  the  usual  voca- 
tional statistics  on  wages,  home  conditions,  reasons  for  leaving  school,  etc. 
This  survey  should  include  an  analysis  to  asoertain  whea  the  workers  could 
best  be  released  from  their  work  to  attend  school. 

6.  That  a  compulsory  education  law  be  enacted  for  juvenile  workers  similar 
to  ttie  Ohio  law,  which  makes  the  introduction  of  day  continuation  schools 
optional  with  the  school  authorities  and  which  makes  the  attendance  manda- 
tory when  the  schools  are  put  into  operation. 

7.  That  the  elementary  night  schools,  operating  under  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws,  be  abolished. 

8.  That  a  propaganda  be  undertaken  through  neutral  sources  to  awaken  all 
the  elements  of  the  city  to  the  serious  educational  problem  growing  out  of  the 
city's  work.  We  do  not  make  specific  recommendations  on  how  the  scdiool  and 
the  shop  shall  be  brought  Into  cooperation.  We  do  reccNaomend,  however,  that  a 
system  of  advisory  boards,  consisthig  of  r^resentatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  various  occupations,  be  jtaaugnrated  to  asirist  in  bringing  than 
together. 

YoTi  Avill  see  that  I  recommend  both  continuation  and  cooperative 
courses.  The  continuation  scheme,  in  my  opinion,  is  transitional  to 
cooperative.  What  we  are  working-  toward  in  Ohio  is  this:  We  want 
the  school  authorities  to  exercise  supervision  (  ver  tlie  cliildren  in 
the  State  in  school  v^ork  and  in  commercial  work  until  they  are  18 
years  of  age.  In  our  part  of  the  State  v^e  are  in  favor  of  a  law  which 
will  permit  a  child  to  go  to  work  whm  he  is  U  years  of  age  upon 
conditions  approved  by  the  public-school  authorities  and  which  will 
permit  the  school  to  have  the  child  about  half  of  its  time. 
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^Ir.  Towner.  Has  that  proposition  of  whicli you  speak  been  formu- 
lated into  an  Ohio  law? 

Mr.  ScHNETOER.  It  was  introduced  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  and 
failed  of  passage.  I  think  it  will  go  through  in  due  time.  The 
proposition  is  as  follows : 

And  provided  further.  That  in  school  (Ustricts  uiaintaiiiiug  cooperative 
courses  in  industrial  education  pupils  over  fourteen  years  of  age  and  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  mercantUe,  industrial,  agricultural, 
and  household  occupations  as  an  essential  part  of  such  ooopmtiTe  texm  of 
education  and  may  receive  pay  for  work  so  pMformedi  imiTided  that  all  such 
^ployment  shaU  be  under  the  coutrol  and  direction  of  the  board  of  education 
and  shall  be  for  distinct  educational  purposes  in  accordance  with  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  board  of  education  and  the  concerns  by  whom  the  pupils 
are  to  be  employed  All  such  contracts  shall  carefully  specify  the  hours  of  em- 
ployment; the  rate  of  i)ay;  the  kind  of  work;  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  same  is  performed  with  reference  to  safety,  sanitation,  and  morals.  All 
such  employment  shall  be  carried  on  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
board  of  education,  and  shall  be  permitted  only  when  in  their  judgment  the 
educational,  physical,  and  moral  weK-being  of  the  pupils  is  conserved. 

Mr.  Towner.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  considered  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  in  this  work.  For  instance,  you  know  what 
national  aid  has  done  for  the  agricnltural  colleges  ? 

Mr.  ScHNETOER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Towner.  Have  you  thought  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  prac- 
ticable, and,  if  so,  in  what  manner  it  can  be  made  practicable  for  the 
Government  to  aid  in  vocational  education? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes.  Briefly,  I  think  the  Government  could  very 
properly  give  aid  to  communities.  You  can  do  that,  can  you  not? 
That  is.  you  do  not  have  to  do  it  through  the  States,  do  you  I 

Mjt.  Towner.  No:  not  through  the  States;  but  tiiis  is  the  principle 
upon  which  agricultural  aid  iS  based:  The  Nation  aids  the  S^tes 
which  help  themselves  in  education  for  agricultural  communities 
through  the  agricultural  departments  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  understand. 

Mx*  Towner.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  General  Government  to 
establish  standards  by  which  when  the  State  schools  or  State  col- 
leges came  up  to  those  standards  or  requisites  they  nciay  be  aided  by 
contributions  from  the  National  Government? 

Mr,  ScHNsmER.  Yes ;  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  possible,  but  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  limited  to  communities  which  are  doing  real 
vocational  work  within  the  bounds  of  economy  and  efficiency.  For 
that  reason  I  think  such  aid  should  be  given  only  to  what  are  known 
as  prevocational  and  continuation  schools  and  cooperative  schools. 
I  should  oppose  granting  Federal  aid  to  trade  schools  and  to  manual- 
training  schools. 

Mr.  Towner.  But  have  you  considered  whether  that  could  be  ap- 
plied to  secondary  education,  or  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  limited 
to  sudi  education  as  you  are  giving  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati  % 

Mr.  SoHNEroBR.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  givMi  first  to  secondary 

education,  and  then,  secondarily,  to  the  higher  institutiom 

^Ir.  Towner.  Now,  of  course,  any  scheme  for  aid  to  secondary 
education  in  vocational  training  would  involve  a  very  much  larger 
expenditure  of  money  than  such  work  as  you  are  doing  now  m  your 

university  ? 
Mr.  SoHNsiDER.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Towner.  It  would  be  very  much  easier,  because  of  that  fact, 

for  us  to  conimence,  perhaps,  by  giving  direct  aid  to  such  institu- 
tions as  yours,  because  it  would  involve  a  much  less  expenditure  of 
Government  funds. 
Mr.  Schneider.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Towner.  Then  if  that  should  prove  satisfactory  to  tlie  people 
and  to  Confflress  it  might  then  be  possible  for  us  to  extend  it  to  sec- 
ondary woii? 

Mr.  ScHNEroER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ToAVNER.  Every  proposition  of  secondary  work  seems  to  scare 
people,  and  sometimes  Congressmen,  because  it  involves  such  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure. 

Mr.  Schneider.  That  is  just  the  point.  Under  the  cooperative 
system  there  is  no  expense  for  school  shops  and  teachers  to  teach 
manual  dexterity.  This  burden  is  borne  by  the  industries  of  the 
community,  and  very  properly  so.  The  expenditure  for  comniuni- 
ties  supporting  cooperating  and  continuation  courses  would  be  within 
reason,  but  if  you  attempted  to  give  aid  to  trade  schools  which  at- 
tempted to  teach  all  the  manual  skill  of  the  trade  in  school  shops  you 
would  bankrupt  the  Nation  and  even  then  teach  only  a  few  trades.  _ 

Mr.  Ai5ERCRo:^miE.  The  trouble  about  that  proposition  is  that  this 
aid  might  be  limited  to  the  larger  cities. 

Mr.  Schneider.  Not  at  all.  You  can  have  cooperative  courses  m 
communities  of  any  size.  You  can  train  the  children  in  all  the  occu- 
pations of  the  town  through  the  cooj^erative  system  and  m  numbers 
to  meet  the  town's  d«nan<fe.  Tou  will  understand  that  the  cooi^era- 
tive  scheme  applies  to  the  butcher,  baker,  candlestick  maker,  agn- 
culture — in  fact,  to  any  occupation  which  a  child  takes  up.  _ 

Mr.  Claxton.  Might  I  partially  answer  your  question,  Mr. 
Towner  ? 

Mr.  Tow^ner.  Oh,  yes.  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  am 
not  objecting  to  these  things,  but  I  want  to  bring  out  all  the  inf  orma- 

*^Mr.  ISlaxton.  The  land-grant  college  fund  administered  bjr  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  not 
used  for  agriculture  alone.  It  is  used  for  any  branch  of  the  mechan- 
ical arts  and  is  applied  to  mechanical  engineering  and  all  the  grades 
of  domestic  science.  The  Bureau  of  Education  would  approve  most 
heartily  most  any  kind  of  a  proposition  similar  to  that  suggested  by 
Dean  Schneider.  It  may  apply  to  secondary  education;  m  fact,  it 
does  to  at  least  25  schools  in  the  country  now.  In  Alabama  it  must 
be  used  for  certain  things  and  can  not  be  used  for  engineering.  If 
all  the  colleges  in  the  country,  67  or  68  of  them,  took  advantage  of 
that  work  and  put  it  into  c^eration  to-morrow  it  would  be  approved 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  ,  .   ,      •  ^ 

Mr.  Abercro^ibie.  Well,  Dean  Schneider,  this  work  is  done in  Cin- 
cinnati without  extra  expense? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Only  the  expense  of  additional  teachers,  class 
rooms,  and  laboratories.  There  is  no  additional  expense  for  any 
practical  instruction.  In  our  case  the  additional  expense  for  teachers 
for  additional  students  is  met  by  the  additional  fees  of  these  addi- 
tional students ;  not  exactly,  of  course,  but  approximately. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  If  there  had  not  been  any  increase  in  the  stu- 
dent body,  there  would  have  been  no  extra  expense. 
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Mr.  Schneider.  That  is  correcL  You  see  the  cooperative  system 
aims  to  tie  the  school  to  all  the  daily  affairs  of  life,  vitalizing  both 
school  work  and  life  work  by  the  contact. 

Mr.  Towner.  In  other  words,  the  basic  word  of  youi-  scheme  is 
"  cooperation  "  ? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes.  First,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  man, 
and  secondarily,  for  the  benefit  of  industry;  and,  of  course,  you  will 
see  also  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  sdiool  under  this  sys- 
tem for  a  given  sum  of  money  is  much  greater  than  under  any  other 
system.  The  cooperation  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  three  parties 
concerned — ^the  boy,  the  shop,  and  the  school. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  Cincinnati 
has  pointed  the  way  to  one  branch  of  vocational  education  that  can 
be  carried  on  without  additional  expense. 

Mr.  Fess.  As  you  increase  the  number  of  students  you  can  multiply 
your  teachers? 
Mr.  ScHNEroER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fess.  Would  not  the  additional  receipts  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  student  body  overcome  the  extra  expense  of  more  teachers  ? 
Mr.  Schneider.  Yes;  just  about. 

Mr.  Ck^xton.  You  can  take  on  a  larger  number  of  students  by 
working  them  half  time  than  you  could  otherwise  handle? 

Mr.  Schneider.  Yes ;  half  of  the  students  are  at  the  school  at  any 
one  time  instead  of  all  the  time.  For  example,  our  new  building 
is  planned  to  accommodate  about  1,000  students,  but  if  these  were 
full-time  students  at  the  school  we  could  accommodate  only  500. 

The  Chairman.'  Gentlemen,  this  has  been  very  interesting,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  ask  the  dean  to  extend  his  remarks  when  they  are 
written  out,  and  incorporate  in  them  whatever  he  thinks  necessary. 

Mr.  Schneider.  I  shall  do  so. 

Mr.  Abercrombie.  Usually  we  quit  school  and  go  to  work,  but  you 
are  going  to  work  while  you  are  in  school.  That  is  an  important 
feature  of  your  scheme. 

Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  When  the  boy  leaves  the  in- 
stitution he  is  equipped ;  he  can  go  right  out  into  a  job. 

Mr.  Fess.  Tell  the  cconmittee  about  how  much  more  rapid  is  the 
promotion  of  your  students  who  have  taken  this  course  than  the  pro- 
motion of  those  who  have  not  been  so  trained. 

Mr.  Schneider.  Briefly,  our  graduates  have  had  rapid  promotion. 
Their  positions  upon  graduation  are  higher  than  those  of  the  regular 
four-year  theoretical  graduates  and  their  promotions  are  much  more 
rapid. 

Mr.  Abkrohombie.  In  other  words,  he  comes  out  practically  an 
expert. 

Mr.  Schneider.  Much  more  expert  than  the  regular  college  gradu- 
ate and  just  as  well  trained  theoretically.  I  think,  in  fact,  his 
theoretical  training  is  much  sounder  by  reason  of  his  coming  in  con- 
tact with  practical  exemplifications. 

Mr.  Claxton.  How  mudi  advantage  has  he  over  a  four-year  course, 
full-time  man? 

Mr.  SoHNEmER.  I  think  that  the  graduate  from  the  cooperative 
course  is  as  far  advanced  at  the  completion  of  his  five-year  co- 
operative work  as  the  regular  four-year  graduate  is  four  years  after 
he  is  out  of  college. 


Mr.  Claxton.  And  at  the  same  time  he  makes  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  it  costs  him  to  go  through  the  university.  He  has  paid 
his  way  and  more,  too. 

Mr.  ScHiismES.  Yes;  that  is,  more  than  his  tuitions  and  fees.  In 
this  course  a  young  man  can  not  pay  all  of  his  expenses  of  living 
and  abo  bis  luiticii  sad  fees  out  of  his  earnings,  al^ough  a  lew 
have  done  it;  but  these  hvw  been  exceptional  cases. 

Mr.  CiiAXTON.  And  he  also  has  an  a^Mitage  over  wl»t  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  given  all  his  time  to  school  work? 

Mr.  ScHNEroER.  He  has  an  advantage  in  that  he  has  been  trained 
and  educated  and  not  only  educated.  I  trust  that  you  get  my 
meaning. 

The  Chairman.  Dean,  we  appreciate  very  much  what  you  have 
told  us.  and  I  extend  to  you      thanks  oi  the  commit4»e.  - 
Mr.  ScHmm.  T\mk  jo«.  It  has  bMn  a  great  pkaanre. 
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